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IN MEMORIAM 


DELIA E. HOLDEN 
1838-1932 


HE Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art wish to 
record their sorrow at the death of Delia E. Holden, widow 
of Liberty E. Holden, at Pasadena, California, on June 25, 1932. 
The active participation of Mr. and Mrs. Liberty E. Holden 
in the development of a museum to foster the love of art in 
Cleveland covered a period of several decades. Upon the organi- 
zation, on May 15, 1899, of the original corporation known as 
The Cleveland Museum of Art (now by change of name The 
Horace Kelley Art Foundation) for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the will of Horace Kelley for the establishment 
of a museum of art in the City of Cleveland, Mr. Holden was 
elected to the first board of trustees thereof, and served con- 
tinuously until his death in 1913. When, on January 12, 1907, 
action was taken by said corporation and by the trustees of 
the John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust to formulate 
plans for the erection jointly of the building in Wade Park, now 
occupied by The Cleveland Museum of Art (organized in 1913), 
Mr. Holden was selected as Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee of said corporation. His enthusiastic coéperation—an 
interest that was shared by Mrs. Holden—proved of great 
assistance in the successful working out of the plans. The death 
of Mr. Holden, which occurred on August 26, 1913 shortly after 
the work of erecting the Museum building had begun (May 20, 
1913), prevented him from seeing his efforts and those of his 
associates brought to fruition. Through the generous act of Mrs. 
Holden, however, after the death of her husband, the hope of 
making the new Museum outstanding from the very start was 
immeasurably advanced. 
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Park, Station E, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, otherwise $1.50 year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Coe, 1932. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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As long ago as 1884, Mr. Holden had acquired a group of 
early Italian paintings comprising part of those which had been 
gathered by James Jackson Jarves. As the years passed, the 
lasting worth of this collection had become more and more 
apparent. While plans for the present Museum building were 
being made, it was recognized that the ownership of this collec- 
tion and its exhibition in fitting surroundings specially designed 
for the purpose would always insure to The Cleveland Museum 
of Art a leading position in America in the field of Italian art. 
By deed of gift, dated December 5, 1914, Mrs. Delia E. Holden 
presented this Holden Collection to the Museum. Her interest 
in the Museum continued to increase, and on December 3, 1927 
she gave the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars for the 
establishment of the Delia E. Holden Fund to be used for the 
purchase of paintings to be added to the Holden Collection. 
Although at the time living in California and already well ad- 
vanced in years, Mrs. Holden followed closely the activities of 
the Museum and kept up an unflagging interest in its progress. 
Thus in 1928, in connection with expressing her wish to add 
another one hundred thousand dollars to her fund, she wrote: 
“The pride of my life will be in being attached to the Museum.” 

The income from the fund created by Mrs. Holden, supple- 
mented by gifts from her children, has already made it possible 
to acquire several paintings as important additions to the 
Holden Collection. 

Not alone for her generous gifts, but also for the spirit in 
which they were made, Mrs. Holden will long be remembered 
as one of the greatest benefactors of The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. As an expression of their deep appreciation, the Trustees 
order this tribute to be spread upon the minutes, and copies 
sent to members of her family. 


For the Trustees 


Gwinn MATHER 
Francis FLeury PRENTISS 
Terry CLARK 
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THE HOLDEN COLLECTION 


The Holden Collection from the beginning has been an adven- 
ture. It was an adventure in collecting in an age of unsophisti- 
cated taste, for James Jackson Jarves, who formed it and who 
formed an earlier collection as well, was far ahead of his time. 
This first group is now, in large part, the well-known Jarves 
Collection of Yale University, where it was deposited following 
the failure of his exhibitions in New York in 1860 and 1863. 
Undisturbed by the general lack of appreciation in public and 
collectors, he brought a second group to America, which was 
shown in the Boston Foreign Art Exhibition of 1883-1884. The 
same tragedy seemed to be about to follow this second collec- 
tion. But someone saw it, and found in it what Jarves had found 
—adventure into the realms of the creative past, an opportunity 
to live with the great figures who had formed the Renaissance, 
an occasion to live into an epoch through association with, and 
a keen study of, authentic examples of that time. To Mrs. Holden, 
this collection offered the most exciting of adventures; and as the 
result of her initiative it was purchased by her husband, brought 
to Cleveland, and placed in a separate building on their place 
in Bratenahl. The collection became a veritable passion to Mrs. 
Holden, and many were the hours of enjoyment with it, and 
many were the trips and voyages of discovery which started 
from that little gallery in Bratenahl. 

Mrs. Holden was always generous in wishing to share the 
collection with others. For this reason, she lent it in part to 
The Metropolitan Museum in New York during a period of 
years. But when The Cleveland Museum of Art became an 
actuality, she planned that the adventure should be perpetuated 
here in Cleveland. She gave the collection to the Museum on 
December 5, 1914, two years before the building was opened; 
and by later gifts of endowment she has made it possible 
greatly to expand its usefulness. 

In June, 1929, a magnificent picture, ““The Holy Family with 
St. Margaret and St. John,” by Filippino Lippi, was purchased 
for the Holden Collection. This panel, called by Berenson the 
masterpiece of this artist’s work, and certainly one of the 
greatest Florentine pictures in America, was secured in part by 
the Delia E. Holden Fund and in part by a fund donated as a 
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memorial to Mrs. Holden by her children: Guerdon S. Holden, 
Delia Holden White, Roberta Holden Bole, Emery Holden 
Greenough, and Gertrude Holden McGinley. In accordance 
with their wish, it has never been exhibited until this time. 
Mrs. Holden wrote: “The pride of my life will be in being 
attached to the Museum.” Certainly, no more beautiful or more 
suitable memorial could have been sought than this great _pic- 
ture, which carries its usefulness down through the years. 

W. M. M. 


A TONDO BY FILIPPINO LIPPI 


“The Holy Family with St. Margaret and St. John,”* by Filip- 
pino Lippi, has recently been added to the Holden Collection. 
This magnificent picture comes in part as a purchase from the 
Delia E. Holden Fund, the gift of the late Mrs. Liberty E. 
Holden, and in part as a memorial gift from her five children. 
It is recorded by Crowe and Cavalcaselle that during the nine- 
teenth century the picture was included in the collection of the 
Palazzo Sant’Angelo in Naples.” At this time it was called a 
Ghirlandaio. It was purchased by the late Samuel D. Warren, 
of Boston, who brought it to this country, where it remained 
for a number of years. At the death of his widow, the shares of 
the four children eventually fell to the late E. P. Warren, and 
the picture returned across the Atlantic Ocean to Lewes House, 
Sussex, a country seat of Mr. Warren in England. From there 
it came to the Cleveland Museum; it is not only the most im- 
portant single picture ever received by the Museum, by gift or 
purchase, but one of the outstanding masterpieces of Florentine 
painting in America. 
Diameter 614". 

Bernhard Berenson, “Un chef-d’ouevre unédit de Filippino Lippi,” Reoue Archéologique, 
Vol. 37 (1900), pp. 258 and 372; The Study and Criticism of Italian Art (Second Series), p. 90, 
illustration, p. 92. 

Arduino Colasanti, “Two Unpublished Pictures by Fra Filippo and Filippino Lippi,” The 
Connoisseur, Vol. VII (December. 1¢03), p. 233. 

A variation of the Holden picture appears in the Strossmayer Collection. Cf. Gustavo 
Frizzoni, “La Pinacoteca Strossmayer,” L’ Arte, Fascicolo XI-XII (1904), pp. 428-429. 

Louise M. Richter, “Correspondance d’Angleterre: Les Maitres Anciens a Burlington House,” 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Vol. XXXI (May, 1904), pp. 423-424. 
Raimond Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, Vol. XII, p. 326, 
Fig. 208. 
A. Venturi, Storia Dell’ Arte Italiana, Vol. VII, Part I, p. 658. 
* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 History of Painting in Italy, Vol. IV, p. 290. 
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The justification of such praise is amply illustrated by ex- 
amination of the picture itself. A tondo, or composition con- 
structed within a perfect circle, it shows a supreme assurance 
in the handling of design and subject matter within the limits 
which this difficult form imposes. In achievement the Museum 
acquisition may be placed with many well-known prototypes: 
for example, the “Madonna and Child” in the Pitti Palace, by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, the father of Filippino, and such works of 
Filippino’s master, Botticelli, as the “Madonna del Magnificat” 
or the “Madonna della Melagrana”—the latter painted but a 
few years prior to the Holden Madonna. 

In the Museum’s acquisition, the Madonna, seated in the 
center, holds the Christ Child upon her lap; she leans toward 
St. Margaret at the right, who, in turn, supports the young 
St. John, who kneels to embrace the Christ Child. At the left 
St. Joseph rests upon his staff. Behind him rises a richly orna- 
mented pillar, from the capital of which springs an arch only 
partially indicated, but forming presumably a part of a loggia 
beneath which the group is placed. Upon the marble parapet 
in the foreground lie various small objects: a wicker basket, an 
open book, and a partly opened, round wooden box, with a small 
cross resting upon the lid. In the distance appears a landscape, 
with a town showing architecture of a northern style. Such 
northern influence sets the picture apart, as it is unusual to find 
this type of building in Florentine masters of the time. Another 
unusual feature is the inclusion of the person of St. Margaret, 
a practice uncommon in Florentine painting. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the picture was painted either for a 
convent dedicated to this saint, or for someone with sympa- 
thetic interests. 

The color of the picture is bright and translucent; the St. John 
is clothed in red, the St. Joseph, in a bright orange yellow, with 
a blue mantle; the St. Margaret also wears a blue cloak with a 
characteristic effect of iridescence; her underbodice is orange, 
and her headdress red. The Virgin is clothed in a red garment, 
bordered and enriched with an embroidery in gold thread; over 
this flows a soft blue mantle. Her auburn hair is covered with 
a striped, transparent veil, gossamer in its lightness, which 
gathers in folds around her neck and shoulders. 

It is interesting to note the two most important paintings 
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which led up to the Holden tondo. The first picture, the “Vision 
of St. Bernard,” now in the Badia, Florence, was painted in 
1480. In it the figures have a distinct connection with the work 
of Fra Filippo Lippi, Filippino’s tather. The plastic quality of 
the St. Bernard is quite different from the linear feeling in the 
artist’s preceding pictures, all of which are reminiscent of his 
master, Botticelli. Filippino’s next achievement, the frescoes of 
the Brancacci Chapel, which, in 1484, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he was given the commission to complete, show creditable 
taste, in that Filippino modestly held to the original designs of 
Masaccio. He rarely ever again attained the simplicity of this 
monumental painting; for the closeness of his work to that of 
Masaccio kept it within a serious vein later completely aban- 
doned. 

The beginnings of a mannerism are to be seen in one of 
Filippino’s most important paintings, ““A Madonna and Saints,” 
which is securely dated as 1486. This came from the Palazzo 
della Signoria and is now in the Uffizi. To quote Van Marle, it 
is “. . . characterized by undecided and wavering contours, an 
over-charged composition, [and] an excess of detailed move- 
ments of a brusque and nervous nature...” 

This mannerism does not appear in the Holden tondo or in 
the Nerli Madonna in Santo Spirito, most closely allied to it. 
No date can be affixed to either picture; yet because of the re- 
semblance of types and the use of similar motifs in the classical 
decoration, Berenson concludes very plausibly that both pic- 
tures were painted subsequent to the frescoes in the Caraffa 
Chapel in the Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome, which, in 
turn, were concluded immediately after the “Vision of St. 
Bernard” in the Badia. 

Cavalcaselle believed that Filippino painted the altarpiece of 
Santo Spirito before beginning the frescoes in Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva at Rome, and immediately after the Badia pic- 
ture. Berenson discusses this: “But I, for my part, find that the 
stylistic differences between the pictures in the Badia and S. 
Spirito, are too great to allow of his having begun the latter, 
as Cavalcaselle’s hypothesis demands, immediately after finish- 
ing the former. Furthermore, one may reasonably doubt whether 
the interval of time between the termination of the Badia 
‘Vision’ and the commencement of the Minerva frescoes was 
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Italian, School of the Marches, XIV Century 
Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 
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MADONNA AND CHILD MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ANGELS 


School of Alessio Baldovinetti, Italian School of Fra Filippo Lippi, Italian 
Florentine School, XV Century Florentine School, XV Century 
Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 

Holden Catalogue, No. 2 Holden Catalogue, No. 14 


THE ENTOMBMENT . MADONNA AND CHILD 
Da Ponte (Leandro Bassano), Italian Francesco Botticini, Italian 
Venetian School, 1558-1623 Florentine School, 1446(?)-1497 


Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN AND HIS WIFE 
Giovanni Battista Moroni, Italian, Lombard School, 1520-25 — 1578 


Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 


PORTRAIT OF GIULIANO DE’MEDICI 
Francesco dei Rossi (II Salviati),Italian 
Florentine School} 1510-1563 
Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 
Italian, Venetian School 
XVI Century. 
Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS 
Lorenzo da San Severino, Italian, Umbrian School, died 1503 
Gift of Mrs. L. E. Holden, 1914 
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really enough to permit him to carry through the execution of 
two masterpieces of such size as the S. Spirito altarpiece and 
Mrs. Warren’s tondo. These two pictures are much too close in 
style for us to imagine that the one was painted Jefore, and the 
other after, the Roman frescoes. The two panels, moreover, pre- 
sent characteristics which are not found in the frescoes, nor, @ 
fortiori, in the earlier works. The pillars, for example, are deco- 
rated with panoplies, a detail which continually recurs in the 
Strozzi Chapel, and the other works Filippino carried out in his 
later years; while, even in the Minerva frescoes, the decoration 
is entirely of leaves and flowers, or of mere grotesques. I have 
said that the background of Northern architecture appears in 
Mrs. Warren’s tondo for the first time; but the same background 
is found again and again in later works, not only in the Strozzi 
Chapel, but in works evidently of a very advanced period, such 
as the ‘Visitation’ at Copenhagen, and the ‘Madonna’ at Berlin 
(No. tor). Finally, the St. Margaret of our fondo is already of 
the delicate, frail, and slightly ailing, type that we find in that 
one of the Strozzi frescoes which is dated 1502, the ‘Resurrec- 
tion of Drusiana.’ ” 

In the painting of fifteenth-century Italy, Filippino Lippi 
belonged to the third generation of those artists whose inherit- 
ance was in the best Florentine tradition and whose innovations 
in that art were the foundation for succeeding centuries. 

The natural son of Fra Filippo Lippi, and the pupil of Botti- 
celli, Filippino’s inheritance, as well as the influences of the time 
in which he flourished, should without question have assured 
him success as a painter. In comparison with his predecessors, 
however, he did not accomplish the great results hoped of him, 
nor did he fulfill the early promise evinced by the completion 
of Masaccio’s frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel. Berenson ex- 
presses it well when he says that: “No other painter who em- 
ployed, as he [Filippino] did, the forms of the fifteenth century, 
departed [in his later work] so far from the artistic spirit of that 
epoch. He was, in fact, a precursor of the aesthetic confusion of 
Seicento. He had all its sentimentality, all its indiscriminate 
profusion of ornament, all its fondness for empty display.” 
Filippino formed the link which joined the less dramatic, the 
less conscious century of his training with the generation of the 
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high Renaissance and the later tradition of baroque painting. 
This does not reflect ingloriously upon him; he lived in a time 
when the currents of thought and patronage were swept from 
their secure moorings by political and social changes. 
Nevertheless, it stands a proven fact that in certain of his 
paintings Filippino could achieve a height comparable to the 
greatest work of the quattrocento. Certain it is that a picture 
of such magnificence as the Holden tondo unquestionably 
strengthens the position of Filippino as a painter. In its com- 
positional unity, in its color, in its subtle, sure, and sensitive 
drawing, in its lack of the mawkish eccentricities which were 
later manifested, the Holden tondo ranks with the best accom- 
plishment of the century. Berenson, Adolfo Venturi, Caval- 
caselle, and Van Marle, as well as other authors, agree that the 
Holden picture exemplifies the finest achievement of Filippino. 
Its serene beauty is worthy of its time. Its inclusion in the 
Holden Collection is of unqualified importance. H. S. F. 


AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


The opening exhibition this fall brings to the Museum models, 
drawings, and photographs of some of the most interesting pro- 
jects in the field of contemporary architecture. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has assembled the material for this 
unique exhibition, which comprises the plans or models of many 
nations—France, Germany, Holland, and the United States 
being represented by outstanding examples. Through the in- 
vitation of the Museum of Modern Art, two Cleveland models 
have been incorporated in this exhibition. The public now has 
the opportunity of seeing the foreign and American work of 
today shown together, and will note how out of it all an inter- 
national style has evolved. The exhibition opened on October 27 
and will close on December 4. H. F. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN HUNGARIAN PAINTING 


At the time of the opening of the Exhibition of Modern Archi- 
tecture, a group of modern Hungarian paintings will be shown; 
these are sponsored by the College Art Association and were 
previously exhibited in a number of places. For several reasons 
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this group of pictures will be of interest, not only to those whose 
kinship to Hungary is close, but also to others less familiar with 
the art of that country. Recently there have been exhibitions 
of French and Italian pictures, and in the biennial showing in 
Cleveland of the foreign section of the Carnegie Exhibition, a 
cross section of European painting has been presented. In the 
Hungarian Exhibition a more detailed exposition of a national 
formula will be shown, a formula possibly little known and 
therefore unappreciated by the public at large. 

Hungarian painting has existed in its present phase only 
since about 1905. It emerged in its contemporary character as 
an intellectual offshoot of French nineteenth-century art, an art 
increasingly regarded as the most salient source for derivation 
since the Renaissance. 

The liberated and individual strength which spread from 
France over practically the entire world during the eighteen- 
hundreds became a potent factor in almost every quarter which 
it reached. Thus, out of Impressionism grew the Hungarian 
painting of this exhibition. Cubism, in its pictorial aspect, also 
played a part in the growth of Hungarian painting. The result- 
ing new style was an innovation heartily disapproved of in 
Hungary and bitterly reviled at the time of its introduction. 
In comparison with other contemporary national styles, it 
shows an emphasis upon the use of color and a fondness for the 
rendition of indigenous subject matter. The present aspect of 
Hungarian painting, so much questioned in the early stages of 
its development, is today reasonably a matter of pride. H.s.F. 


INDIAN TRIBAL ARTS EXHIBITION 


On December 7, an Exhibition of Indian Tribal Arts, endorsed 
and circulated by the College Art Association, will open in 
Gallery IX. The collection, gathered from the important mu- 
seum and private collections throughout the country, presents 
the arts and crafts of the American Indian in a simple but com- 
prehensive way. Pottery of all types,—ancient and modern,— 
baskets, bead- and quillwork, jewelry, carvings, and, finally, a 
representative group of water-color paintings by the best Indian 
artists of today, are all included. 

The entire showing demonstrates quite clearly that the Amer- 
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ican Indians have produced, and still are producing, an art 
which, though neglected for a long period, is nevertheless un- 
usually impressive. It is a known fact that, though a large part 
of the Indian’s contribution to civilization is of an ethnological 
rather than an art value, their better creations do possess a high 
aesthetic quality. 

The exhibition should have a great appeal to those interested 
in arts and crafts, particularly to designers, and also to the 
Public School children who are studying the lives of primitive 
peoples. 

Several cases of objects of Indian art owned by the Museum 
will also be on view in the lobby. Cc. F. R. 


THE COLEMAN MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Glenn O. Coleman, an artist who lived and worked in New 
York, well-known to the Cleveland public through the pictures 
which have from time to time been exhibited in the annual June 
exhibition of American art at the Museum, died during this 
past May. It is fitting at the present time that the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York should hold during this 
month a memorial exhibition of the paintings and graphic arts 
of this artist. Simultaneously here at the Museum in Cleveland, 
a group of his lithographs—seventeen in all—will be shown in 
his memory. 

Coleman’s position in American art was that of an innovator 
whose advent the public noticed after the Armory Show of 1913, 
which so radically changed taste in American painting. He was 
born in Springfield, Ohio, came from Indianapolis, Indiana, to 
New York twenty-five years ago, and became associated with 
Robert Henri. But if influenced at all, it was by the ideas of 
such great caricaturists as Toulouse-Lautrec, Hogarth, and the 
illustrators of Punch. His work is a fascinating personal inter- 
pretation of the places of East Side New York; and during the 
period of his painting he caught the spirit, as well as the reality, 
of the architectural changes in the city. In his paintings we see 
few figures; but in his lithographs he often portrays the crowded 
and populous streets of the “L.” As a recorder of New York of 
the first quarter of the century he will hold his own in the future 
history of American art of the period. H. S. F. 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1932 
Friday 4. 8.15 p.m. A Garden Pilgrimage Through Italy, by Mrs. John 


Saturday 6. 
Sunday 6. 
Wednesday 9. 
Friday II. 
Saturday 12. 
Sunday 13. 
Friday 18, 
Saturday 19. 


Sunday 


Friday 25. 
Saturday 26. 


2.00 p.m, 


3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 
3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 


Walton Paris, Lecturer, New York City. (Holden 
Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 


For Young People. Films: Young Goats at Play, 
and Baseball Pitcher. 


Gallery Talk. The Arts and Crafts of Egypt, by 
Emma I. Malin. 

The Significance of the Small House and Garden, 
by Alfred G. Howell, Director of Art, Cleveland 
Public Schools. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 


For Young People. A Czechoslovakian Fairy Tale, 
by Margaret E. Sandt, The Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


The Development of a Modern Style of Archi- 
tecture in Europe, by Henry Russell Hitchcock, 
Assistant Professor of Art, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

For Young People. A Russian Story Told in Music, 
by Anne Bonnette Titus and Bertha Olson, Laurel 
School. 

Gallery Talk. Modern Architecture, by I. T. Frary. 
Appraising Modern Architecture: Some Standards 
of Value, by Thomas Munro. 

For Young People. The Story of a Cave Boy, by 
Flizabeth Keyser, Boulevard School, Cleveland 
Heights. 


Bach’s Coffee Cantata, by The Fortnightly Musical 
Club of Cleveland. 

For Young People. A Demonstration—How to 
Make Baskets, by George Roughton and his 
Grandchildren. 

Gallery Talk. Exhibition of Modern Architecture, 
by William M. Milliken. 

The Extension of Modern Architecture Through- 
out the World, by Philip Johnson, the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. 

For Young People. Paul Revere, Silversmith, by 
Katharine Gibson. 

No Lecture. Thanksgiving Week. 


For Young People. Legends of the North American 
Indian, by Chief Eagle Wing. 
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Sunday 27. 3.15p.m. Gallery Talk. Oriental Art, by Margaret Fair- 
b 


anks. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. The Indian Basket-Makers, 
by Dorothy Tafe. 


REGULAR EVENTS 

Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 

Wright. 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Mondays 4.00 p. m. History of Architecture, by Charles B. Martin. 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries, by Charles B. 
Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 


Wednesdays  5.00p.m. Ancient Painting and Mosaics, by Charles B. 
Martin. 
7.00 p.m. The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and its Music, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 
8.00 p.m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
8.00 p. m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
Fridays 11.00 a.m. The Arts of India and Their Cultural Background, 
by Margaret Fairbanks. 
2.00 p.m. Modern Painting and Sculpture, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
4.00 p. m. History of Prints and Print-Makers, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
Saturdays 10.00 a. m. Classes in Art Appreciation and Interior Decora- 
and 11.00 a. m. tion, by Janette Hollis and I. T. Frary. 


Saturday mornings Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery VIII. . . . . Modern Hungarian Paintings. 

Galleries IX andX . . Modern Architecture. 

Gallery XI. . . . « «English Aquatints; Memorial Exhibition of Litho- 
graphs by Glenn O. Coleman. 

Educational Corridor . «Color Prints of Modern Paintings. 

Children’s Museum. . . Chinese Toys. 

TextileStudy Room . . Historic European Brocades, Velvets, and Dam- 
asks. 


RADIO TALKS 


A ten-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday night, 
at 6:50, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


JoHN LonG SEVERANCE 

WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LeonarD CoLTon HANNA, Jr. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 

JoHn HuNnTINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLARK G. MATHER 
M. CoE CuHarLes L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON Francis F, PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun L. SEVERANCE 
Leonarp C. HANNA, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp Francis F. PRENTISS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM G. MATHER, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
LEonaRD C. HANNA Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
RaLpH M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
Lronarp C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E, WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. 
T. Brooks 
E. S. BurKE, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLapp 
Mrs. H. A. EvERETT 
Paut L. FEIss 
FRANK H. GINN 
Cuar.es B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE 

H. M. HANNA 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
GueErpon S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 


Davin S. INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. MCNAIRY 
LaurENCE H. Norton 
Kenyon V. PAINTER 

Mrs. FRAncis F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. WIinpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary tothe Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 
HAROLD W. Parsons 
WALTER A. CROLEY 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder Minnie H, BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SoPHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 
Printer and Photographer 
Superintendent of Buildings 


European Representative 


Cashier 
Registrar 


EpitH Burrous 
E, Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
— holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
imentary tickets, and children of school age. 
losed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
pe sand but appointments should be arranged in 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative.\rts, WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN FooTE 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C, 

Curator of Paintings Ilenry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LouIsE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. Prassg 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RaMus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 

Curator of Education THoMAs Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LoutsE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa Leg ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, MR. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, Neit \ssistants: Miss THWING, 
MIssTALLMAN MISS VANDER VEER, MIss Haw- 
LEY, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc. are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100, 
Benefactors contribute 25, 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5, 
Fellows for Life contribute 1 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p.m 
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